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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

Sludont  loyalty  oaths  for  federal  loans 

came  in  for  more  shtup  attacks  from  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  colleges.  Yale,  Harvard,  Oberlin  and 
Wesleyan  have  joined  at  least  a  dozen  others  in  witli- 
drawing  from  the  federal  student  loan  program  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  addition,  the 
American  Council  on  Education  reasserted  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  loyalty  provision,  which  requires  each 
participating  student  to  file  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  U.  S.  and  an  affidavit  disclaiming  subversive  lean- 
ings. 

The  Council’s  resolution  summed  up  opposition  to 
the  affidavit  this  way:  (1)  It  discriminates  against  stu¬ 
dents,  particularly  needy  students,  who  become  tar¬ 
gets  of  distrust  when  compelled  to  seek  assi.stance. 

(2)  It  is  unfair  in  placing  the  signer  in  possible  jeopar¬ 
dy  because  of  his  private  beliefs,  not  his  overt  actions. 

(3)  It  is  inappropriate  as  a  prerequisite  to  financing  an 
education.  (4)  It  is  ineffective  in  combating  disloyalty 
and  subversion.  (5)  It  involves  government  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  afiFairs  of  free  institutions. 

Toacher^s  freedom  vs.  administration  pol¬ 
icy  flared  into  the  headlines  last  month  when  James 
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R.  Worley,  38-year-old  chairman  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment  at  Fo.x  Lane  High  School,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
laid  his  $8,650-a-year  job  on  the  line  in  refusing  to 
file  with  the  principal  advance  plans  for  classroom 
work. 

Worley^  conceded  the  right  of  the  administration  to 
“compel’*  him  to  do  all  sorts  of  “irksome”  assignments, 
but  insisted  that  “the  classroom  is  my  province  so  long 
as  the  product  of  that  classroom  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  community.  As  long  as  my  competency 
is  accepted,  I  am  the  expert  in  the  classroom.” 

Following  a  two-day  trial,  the  school  board  fired 
Worley.  They  held  the  directive  asking  for  preplan¬ 
ning  was  not  unreasonable,  that  freedom  accorded 
teachers  does  not  give  them  the  right  to  do  alto¬ 
gether  as  thev  please.  They  also  frovvned  upon  Wor¬ 
ley’s  insubordination  and  his  failure  to  follow  orderly 
procedure  in  seeking  a  change  in  the  regulations. 

A  fight  is  looming  in  the  Texas  Legislature 

over  whether  to  tap  the  state’s  $400,000,000  Permanent 
School  Fund  to  help  finance  a  teacher’s  pay  raise.  The 
fund  was  created  from  sale  of  oil-rich  lands,  and  earn¬ 
ings  (more  than  $25,000,000  during  current  two  years) 
are  shared  by  all  Texas  public  schools.  The  issue  will 
probably  come  up  early  next  year  at  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
firmly  objected  to  dipping  into  the  trust  fund,  stating, 
“The  use  of  capital  funds  for  current  operations  can 
lead  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  principal.” 

Police  investigation  of  every  teacher  in 

Montgomerv^  County,  Md.,  was  proposed  by  the  local 
^^and  jury  following  two  cases  involving  persons  with 
unsavory  backgrounds”  employed  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict.  One  was  a  teacher  with  a  past  record  elsewhere 
for  perversion  who  was  convicted  on  the  same  charge 
last  year.  The  other  was  a  school  janitor  indicted  for 
possession  of  equipment  for  injecting  drugs,  who  had 
a  previous  police  record. 

The  grand  jury  declared  “a  police  check  of  every 
school  employee,  including  teachers,  would  prevent 
such  people  from  being  hired.” 
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•  Adminigtration 


Ways  to  reduce  school  building  costs  were 
suggested  recently  by  John  L.  Cameron,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  North  Carolina  division  of  school  plan¬ 
ning. 

“The  real  cost  of  a  school  plant  is  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  required  per  child,  ^r  year, 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  building,  to  provide  space 
and  equipment  which  facilitate  the  teacher-learning 
processes,”  he  said.  “It  is  not  the  initial  cost  of  the 
building.  Economy  should  not  be  confused  with  cheap¬ 
ness,  nor  will  economy  always  be  low  cost.  The  cri¬ 
terion  for  measuring  economy  should  be  the  maximum 
value  of  the  plant  for  educational  purposes  throughout 
its  lifetime.” 

Here  are  some  of  Cameron’s  suggestions  for  reduc¬ 
ing  costs: 

—  Plan  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  the  building 
program  well  into  the  future. 

—  Combine  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  where 
practical. 

—  Secure  sites  in  areas  of  predicted  population  growth 
well  in  advance  of  actual  need  for  the  building. 

—  Make  the  school  a  part  of  a  correlated  community 
plan  in  order  to  get  maximum  usage  from  such  facili¬ 
ties  as  auditoriums,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  play¬ 
grounds  and  shops. 

—  Call  for  package  bids  or  bids  which  include  the 
total  construction  job. 

—  Provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  proper  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  plants.  It  is  foolish  to 
build  million-dollar  buildings  and  give  them  “five- 
and-ten-cent”  care. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Property  Accounting  for  Local  and  State  School  Systems,  by 
Paul  L.  Reason  and  George  G.  Tankard.  Jr.  Bulletin  1959, 
No.  22.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  From  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
194pp.  75i.  (A  basic  guide  to  the  organization  and  operation 
of  an  accounting  method  that  enables  the  school  administrator 
to  know  exactly  the  property  contained  in  his  schotd  system  — 
from  real  estate  down  to  a  stamp  pad.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Improve  teaching  and  schools  improve, 

Frederick  Raubinger,  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of 
Education,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  in  Boston  on  Nov.  11. 
He  said,  “The  only  way  schools  are  improved  is  when 
the  teaching  is  improved. 

“We  should  call  on  the  insights  of  the  gifted  teach¬ 
ers  to  help  find  ways  for  the  less  gifted  to  move  ahead. 
We  should  use  all  the  resources  we  have  to  help  the 
teacher  where  she  needs  it  most  —  at  the  point  where 
teacher  meets  pupil,  in  the  classroom.” 

He  also  took  sharp  issue  with  grading  techniques. 
“Grades  and  marks  have  become  the  school’s  rewards— 
ends  in  themselves,  and  too  much  so  in  my  opinion. 
Why  do  we  continue  to  divert  attention  from  teaching 
to  statistical  mumbo  jumbo  when  we  all  know  that  no 


faculty  or  teacher  anywhere  ever  knew  anything  about 
a  pupil  so  precise  as  to  distinguish  between  75  or  76?” 

Pointing  out  that  teaching  isn’t  a  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess,  he  emphasized  that  “facts,  even  knowledge,  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  We  bring  facts  to  bear  in 
solving  a  problem,  in  evaluating  an  opinion  or  a  belief, 
in  learning  how  to  evaluate  and  discriminate;  as  a 
buttress  in  learning,  through  countless  experiences, 
how  to  make  a  critical  judgment.  But  it  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  the  use,  the  end  result,  that  makes  learning  sig¬ 
nificant,” 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Big-time  TV  isn’t  all  bad.  Amidst  the  furor 
over  rigged  quiz  shows  and  sex  and  \  iolence,  comes 
this  story  —  just  in  time  for  Christmas. 

A  16-year-old  youth  named  David  Milne  appeared 
on  NBC-TV’s  Today  show  last  month  to  demonstrate 
his  invention,  a  unique  machine  for  printing  Braille. 
The  device,  built  with  odds  and  ends  from  .scrap  ra¬ 
dios,  pinball  machines  and  washing  machines,  cost 
David  $2,000.  It  may  replace  electronic  Braille  print¬ 
ing  machines  costing  upwards  of  $2  million. 

During  his  appearance,  David  was  a.sked  about  his 
plans  for  the  future.  He  said  he’d  like  to  go  to  Stanford 
Universitv  but  couldn’t  afford  it.  In  no  time  at  all,  the 
owners  o^  Huntley  Industrial  Minerals,  Inc.,  of  Bishop, 
Calif.,  awarded  him  a  four-year  scholarship  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  for  $2,500  a  year.  On  top  of  this,  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  offered  David  free  use  of  its 
electronic  and  space  division’s  laboratories  for  his  re¬ 
search,  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  said  it’s 
interested  in  his  invention. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Doom  good  memory  make  a  good  learner? 

Experts  at  a  number  of  U.  S.  colleges  are  currently 
trying  to  find  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  good 
memory  abilities  and  good  learning  abilities.  The  re¬ 
search  is  expected  to  have  important  implications  for 
future  teaching  and  classroom  procedures. 

Not  much  has  been  reported  so  far,  but  Dr.  H.  Paul 
Kelley  of  the  University  of  Texas  recently  declared 
that  in  his  research  he  has  identified  three  separate 
and  distinct  kinds  of  memory: 

—  Ability  to  memorize  by  rote  unrelated  materials, 
such  as  nonsense  syllables  and  unrelated  words  and 
numbers. 

—  Ability  to  remember  meaningful  material,  such  as 
a  poem  or  a  story. 

—  Ability  to  remember  and  repeat  a  series  of  letters 
or  numbers,  such  as  a  phone  number,  called  “span 
memory.” 

Dr.  Kelley  is  trying  to  find  out  how  rote,  meaningful 
and  span  memory  are  related  to  other  abilities,  such 
as  verbal  facility,  numerical  facility,  spatial  relations, 
visualization  and  various  kinds  of  reasoning. 
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•  Adult  Education 


Tho  first  mass  attack  on  illiteracy  by  tele¬ 
vision  among  adults  will  be  made  in  the  Carolinas, 
Alabama  and  eastern  Tennessee  next  month.  Lessons 
will  be  given  over  a  special  group  of  10  commercial 
and  three  educational  television  stations  in  the  area. 

There  are  98  lessons  in  the  group.  All  stations  will 
present  the  same  lessons  in  the  proper  order,  but  some 
will  offer  four  and  others  six  lessons  each  week.  The 
lessons  are  designed  to  teach  nonreading  adults  to 
read  and  write  at  the  high  3rd  grade  level.  In  the 
area  covered  there  are  more  thaji  one  million  adults 
who  are  classified  as  illiterates. 

Adults  who  participate  pay  $4  for  books  and  writing 
materials  they  will  use  in  the  coiurse,  then  keep  when 
it  is  finished.  The  classes,  organized  in  groups  of  10 
to  15,  meet  each  morning  around  a  television  set  for 
the  30-minute  telecast.  A  volunteer  teacher  helps  the 
students  practice  the  lessons  given  by  the  television 
teacher  and  then  spends  another  30  minutes  with  the 
students  giving  more  instniction  and  practice. 

The  principal  sponsoring  and  coordinating  agency 
for  the  literacy  movement  is  the  John  C.  Campbell 
Folk  School  in  Brasstown,  North  Carolina. 


•  Catholic  Education 


•  # 


Criticism  of  Catholic  education  was  urged 

by  the  Rev.  Chester  A.  Soleta,  C.S.C.,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Speaking  at  rites  marking  the  opening  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  118th  academic  year.  Father  Soleta  said 
that  Catholic  educators  “have  been  inclined  to  turn 
from  all  criticism  as  if  it  were  subversive.  As  a  result,” 
he  said,  “we  have  seldom  really  listened  to  others 
outside  the  Church  and  outside  Christianity  who 
spoke  of  contemporary  problems  or  of  eternal  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  contemporary  setting.  Consequently,  we  have 
lost  many  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  and 
relevance.” 

Me  warned  that  Catholic  education,  if  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  alive  and  healthy,  must  be  ready  to  engage  in 
self-criticism. 


•  Private  Sehootn 


What  is  psychic  income?  It’s  what  patrons  of 
private  schools  offer  prospective  teachers  instead  of 
money.  It’s  talk  about  beautiful  valleys,  lovely  cam¬ 
puses,  fine  living  quarters  and  prestige.  What  to  do 
with  it?  Forget  it. 

So  advises  William  J.  Cox,  secretary  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  E.\eter,  N.  H.  Mr.  Cox  recently  told 
a  group  of  private  school  supporters  that  they  should 
go  “prospecting”  for  good  teachers  but  they  must  first 
be  sure  their  schools  are  paying  as  much  or  more 
money  than  public  schools  or  other  private  schools. 

Mr.  Cox  said  patrons  can  help  improve  their  in¬ 
stitutions  through  teacher  recruitment,  student  re¬ 


cruitment,  pooling  of  adult  skills  and  abilities  to  help 
students,  utilization  of  school  facilities  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  public  schools. 

In  the  search  for  talented  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Cox 
said  the  best  way  to  find  them  is  through  people  who 
work  with  them.  One  good  source:  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  managers,  who  “always  have  some  outstanding 
carriers  whom  they  would  be  anxious  to  point  out.” 
He  also  urged  patrons  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  available  scholarships  and  how  they  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  worthy  students. 


•  School  Plant 


Vandals  have  rained  a  ^*draam”  school  in 

the  East  Harlem  section  of  New  York  City  and  may 
have  dealt  a  tragic  blow  to  school  architecture  in  that 
city. 

Last  February  the  Board  of  Education  proudly 
opened  P.  S.  7  —  a  gleaming,  modern,  four-story  school 
with  wide  expanses  of  glass.  It  cost  $2,338,000. 

Architect  James  D.  I^throp  explained: 

“Most  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  live  in 
dingy,  dark  tenements.  We  felt  that  by  giving  them 
this  building,  we  would  be  giving  them  light  and  free¬ 
dom,  less  confinement.  We  decided  that  such  a  build¬ 
ing  was  well  worth-while.” 

What  has  happened  since  February? 

Neighborhooci  vandals  have  smashed  598  windows 
for  a  total  cost  of  $2,680. 

Whole  rows  of  windows  have  had  to  be  boarded 
over  with  plywood  sheets. 

In  desperation,  school  o£BciaIs  have  decided  to 
cover  all  windows  with  wire  mesh  and  to  replace  some 
extralarge  glass  panes  with  porcellanized  steel.  When 
the  screens  and  panels  are  installed,  school  officials 
said  unhappily,  “the  building  will  look  like  a  jail.” 


•  Guidance 


How  good  is  yonr  kindergarten  and  what  is 
it  doing  for  your  children?  The  educator  who  wants 
to  be  certain  that  his  system’s  kindergartens  are  do¬ 
ing  their  proper  job  —  preparing  youngsters  for  12 
years  or  more  of  learning  —  will  be  aided  by  a  new 
handbook  published  by  the  Association  of  Childhood 
Education.  'Hie  handbook  lists  and  explains  16  ques¬ 
tions  for  schoolmen  to  use  in  determining  the  value 
and  effectiveness  of  kindergarten  programs.  Some 
examples  are: 

—  Does  our  kindergarten  induct  each  child  gradually 
into  group  living? 

—  What  kind  of  educational  program  is  best  suited  for 
five-year-olds? 

—  Does  our  kindergarten  provide  out-of-doors  activ¬ 
ities  that  develop  physical  and  mental  health? 

—  Does  oiu-  kindergarten  have  a  good  teacher? 

The  handbook  also  states  that  the  best  classroom 
size  for  a  kindergarten  is  25  pupils  at  the  most. 

How  Good  Is  Our  Kindergarten  by  Lorraine  Sherer. 
A.C.E.,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
35pp.  75c. 
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•  Panorama 


V.  S.  -  SOVIET  CIJLTERAL  EXCHANGES 
ARE  GROWING 

The  Lnited  States  and  the  Soviet  L’nion 

agreed  last  month  to  extend  for  two  years  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  scientific,  technical,  cultural,  educational 
and  sports  exchanges. 

This  is  what  the  new  treaty  means  to  American  edu¬ 
cators  eager  to  learn  more  about  a  system  that  has 
made  a  world  leader  from  a  nation  that  50  years  ago 
was  considered  backward: 

Each  nation  will  send  35  students  and  young  in¬ 
structors  for  a  years  study  in  the  other  country  in 
1960-61  and  50  in  1961-62. 

Next  year,  each  side  will  also  send  20  professors 
from  four  universities  for  study  and  lecturing  for  a 
period  of  time  not  yet  determined.  Coupled  for  this 
exchange  will  be  Columbia  and  Moscow  Universities, 
Harvard  and  Leningrad,  Yale  and  Kiev,  and  Indiana 
and  Tashkent. 

The  United  States  will  invite  Soviet  teachers  of  the 
llussian  language  to  conduct  classes  next  year.  The 
Soviet  Union  may  invite  American  English  teachers. 

The  two  countries  will  exchange  six  delegations  in 
areas  of  education,  research,  library  techniques  and 
school  construction. 

Students  under  the  exchanges  are  to  be  guaranteed 
access  to  all  source  materials  and  may  be  accompanied 
or  visited  by  their  wives.  (In  the  existing  exchange 
program,  American  shidents  have  had  a  hard  time  get¬ 
ting  to  look  at  some  Soviet  archives.  See  Soviet  Edu¬ 
cation,  Nov.  27.) 

In  the  fields  of  science  and  medicine,  the  agreement 
allows  for  e.xchanges  as  follows: 

Information  and  individuals  may  be  traded  in  work 
on  nonmilitary  uses  of  atomic  energy  as  arranged  by 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Soviet  Administration  for  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy. 

Scholars  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  may 
be  exchanged  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Russia 
and  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Joint 
seminars  and  joint  research  are  to  be  considered  by 
them. 

Delegations  of  geographers  are  to  be  interchanged. 

Various  agencies  of  both  governments  and  some  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  in  the  United  States  are  to  cooperate 
in  studies  of  cancer,  polio,  heart  and  other  diseases 
and  are  to  hold  at  least  three  meetings  a  year  to  ex¬ 
change  data  and  advice. 

The  exchange  agreement  won  plaudits  from  both 
countries,  although  neither  got  everything  it  wanted. 
Russia  wanted  to  expand  exchanges  in  the  fields  of 
industry,  transport,  construction,  technology  and  trade. 
The  U.  S.  wanted  more  emphasis  on  the  exchange  of 
students,  teachers,  research  workers,  youth  groups  and 
tourists. 

In  spite  of  some  disappointment,  both  nations  stand 
to  gain.  The  exchange  of  knowledge  is  on  the  upswing, 
and,  as  someone  once  said,  “As  long  as  we’re  talking, 
we’re  not  fighting.” 
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IVew 

Classroom 

material 


The  Civil  War  ...  is  recorded  for  young  readers 
in  The  War  Between  the  States  by  Eric  Wollencott 
Barnes.  Traces  the  conflict  from  causes,  through 
major  battles,  to  effect  on  U.  S,  history.  Junior 
High.  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  143pp.  $3.50. 

Paperbacks  .  .  .  that  explain  complex  scientific 
phenomena  in  simple,  everyday  terms  are  The 
Neutron  Story  by  Donald  J.  Hughes,  Echoes  of 
Bats  and  Men  by  Donald  R.  Griffin,  How  Old  is 
the  Earth?  by  Patrick  M.  Hurley,  Magnets  by 
Francis  Bitter  and  Soap  Bubbles  by  C.  V.  Boys. 
Senior  High.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
.Approx.  160pp.  95^  each. 

Classroom  Reference  Book  ...  is  Facts  About 
Presidents  by  Joseph  Nathan  Kane.  Pertinent  facts 
about  lives  and  careers  of  U.  S.  presidents  from 
Washington  to  Eisenhower.  All  grade  levels.  H. 
W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  N.  Y.  52. 
•348pp.  $6. 

SuRFsiDE  Auventures  .  .  .  of  a  sprightly  teen-ager 
are  recounted  in  Gidget,  three-act  comedy  by 
Frederick  Kohner.  A  16-year-old  miss  is  fascinated 
by  a  gang  of  surfboard  addicts  on  a  California 
beach.  Senior  High.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  171 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  First  performance  $25, 
subsequent  performances  $20. 

An  Aiuthmetic  Filmstrip  ...  is  Fractions,  a  new 
eight-part  strip  series  introducing  pupils  to  im¬ 
portant  facet  of  mathematics.  Intermediate.  So¬ 
ciety  of  Visual  Education,  1345  Diversey  Pkwy., 
Chicago  14.  B/W  $23.40. 

The  Sound  of  Music  ...  in  the  classroom  is  the 
purpose  of  Help  Yourselves  to  Music  by  Beatrice 
Krone  and  Kurt  R.  Miller.  Teaching  hints  plus 
“how  to”  sections  on  harmony,  reading  music, 
construction  of  simple  instruments.  Elementary. 
Howard  Chandler,  6^  Market  St.,  San  Francistxi. 
108pp.  $1.75. 

Brainiac  K-30  ...  is  simphfied,  manually  operated 
version  of  electronic  digital  computer.  Students 
can  use  it  to  solve  puzzles,  play  variety  of  math 
games,  work  logic  problems.  Junior-Senior  High. 
Easy-to-assemble  kit  is  sold  by  Science  Materials 
Center,  59  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3,  With  illustrated 
manual,  $18.95.  (Catalog  of  science  kits  sent  on 
request. ) 

A  Toy’s  Effect  on  Science  ...  is  told  in  Tops 
and  Gyroscopes,  by  R.  W.  Campbell.  Takes  the 
development  of  gyroscopes  from  the  simple  top 
to  one  of  modem  science’s  most  valuable  tools. 
Elementary.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  42  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  174pp.  $3. 

Free  Enterprise  .  .  .  and  the  American  way  of 
life  are  described  in  Capitalism,  motion  picture 
showing  important  aspects  of  U.  S.  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  Intermediate.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1.  1  reel.  11  mins.  B/W  $50 
—  Color  $100. 
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